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This report is one of a series of publications focusing on 
foreign market opportunities for U.S. suppliers. The series 
is made available by the Department of Commerce in co- 
operation with the U.S. Foreign Service-Department of State. 
Most reports are based on research conducted by overseas 
contractors under U.S. Foreign Service supervision or by eco- 
nomic and commercial officers of the Foreign Service or 
Department of Commerce. 


Some of the data in this series is reproduced in its original 
unevaluated form and the distribution of this document does 
not necessarily imply the concurrence of the Department of 
Commerce in the opinions or conclusions contained therein. 


As part of this marketing information program, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce makes available to the U.S. business 
community, on a continuing basis, six types of publications 
and reports. 


1. Global Market Surveys: In-depth reports covering 20-30 
of the best foreign markets for a single U.S. industry or a 
group of related industries. 


Country Market Sectoral Surveys: |In-depth reports cover- 
ing the most promising U.S. export opportunities in a sin- 
gle foreign country. About 15 leading industrial sectors 
are usually inciuded. 


Overseas Business Reports: Reports that include current 
and detailed marketing information on all of our leading 
trading partners. Most are revised annually. 


Foreign Economic Trend Reports: Annual or semiannual 
reports prepared by the U.S. Foreign Service that cover, 
individually, almost every country in the world. 


Market Research Summaries: Brief market summaries in 
support of overseas trade promotion events organized by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Overseas Export Promotion Calendar: A quarterly sched- 
ule of planned Commerce Department overseas trade pro- 
motional events over the next fifteen-month period. 


To supplement and update the marketing information avail- 
able in this series, and for specific ordering information, we 
suggest that you telephone the nearest Department of Com- 
merce District Office or the Country Marketing Manager re- 
sponsible for the area or areas in which you are interested. 
A directory of these key people and offices is printed on the 
back cover. 
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GHANA: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


All values in millions of US dollars converted at the official exchange rate 
of one cedi = $0.87. All data for end of period, unless otherwise stated. 


INCOME, PRODUCTION 


GNP at Current Prices 

Per Capita GNP, Current Prices 

Agricultural Production Index 
(1961-65 = 100) (USDA) 

Cocoa Production (1000 LT) (Crop 
year ending Sept.) 
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Bauxite Production (1000 LT) 

Aluminum Production (1000 LT) 


MONEY AND PRICES 
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National Consumer Price Index 
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SUMMARY 


Despite Ghana's relatively good physical and 
human infrastructure and economic potential, per 
capita income has been declining on the average, by 
an estimated 2% annually for the past seven years. 
The decline has accelerated over the past three 
years. Poor harvests resulting from prolonged drought 
conditions are the main cause of this decline, but 
government policies also have been cited as a factor. 
Deficit spending by the government coupled with 
reduced agricultural and industrial production pushed 
inflation in Ghana to the triple digit level in the 
past year. The inflation, together with a fixed 
exchange rate, encourages the already high demand for 
imports. Exchange controls have kept trade roughly 
in balence, but the result has been shortages of 
imports essential for economic development. 


Agriculture remains the mainstay of the eccnomy, 
but adverse weather has reduced harvests of food crops 
for the past three years and imports of food commodities 
have risen. Cocoa remains Ghana's chief export, 
accounting for at least 60% of export receipts. Produc- 
tion has declinec gradually over the past cecace, but 
world market prices continue relatively high and cocoa 
sales should total around $850 million in 1978. The 
extractive sector and forestry are important sources 
of foreign exchange ana potential for expansion. 
exists. Because of inflation and shortages of imported 
equipment and supplies, production in both mining and 
forestry has tended to stagnate. Manufacturing firms 
in Ghane produce chiefly for the local market, but are 
also hampered by inflation and shortage of imports. 


Despite its ailing economy, Ghana remains one of 
the largest markets for the United States in Sub-Sahara 
Africa. In 1976 the United States supplied 1¢€% of 
the country's imports. Agricultural commodities and 
a wide range of capital goods and supplies for mining, 
forestry, agriculture and construction continue to be 
the best prospects for U. S. exporters. To protect 
local manufacturers and conserve foreign exchange, 
imports of consumer goods are officially restricted 


U. S. direct investment in Ghana tctals $275 million, 
but new investment has been discouraged both by long 
delays in repatiiating profits anc dividends to parent 
companies, and by the economic situation. In early 
1978 an American firm announced the discovery of cil 





in commercial quantities. This discovery, albeit 
modest, has encouraged international companies to 
seek oil concessions in Ghana. Another potentially 
positive factor in the investment climate is the 
decision to create a free zone in the country's main 
port, Tema. Industries in the zone could serve the 
entire West African Economic Community (ECOWAS) 
including Nigeria. Revised fiscal, monetary and trade 
policies are under discussion, but no action has been 
taken as yet. Such policy changes, if implemented, 
coupled with the discovery of oil and the development 
of the Tema free zone could create new trade and 
investment opportunities for U.S. business. 


Economic Climate 


Events since mid-1977 have not reversed the 
economic decline that has been evident in Ghana since 
1974. The most obvious symptom of Ghana's economic 
problems is inflation, which has now reached the triple 
digit level. The most recent government consumer 
price index (national), for November 1977, is up 119% 
from 12 months earlier, but down slightly from the 
preceeding few months. A primary cause of the inflation 
is the size of the government deficit, which reached 
cedis 924 million for the 1976-77 budget year, or 
about 50% of expenditures. The deficit is financed 
primarily by borrowing from the Central Bank, a major 
cause of the 52.7% increase in the money supply in the 
12 months to October 1977. The planned budget deficit 
for the current fiscal year (1978) is cedis 327 million, 
but expenditures are believed to have exceeded estimates, 
while tax revenues may be below projections. The 
planned deficit was also calculated before the full 
effect was known of last summer's increase in the 
basic wage and before housing allowances were granted 
to civil servants, at an estimated cost of 170 million 
cedis. 


The sharp rise in labor costs has further fueled 
the inflationary environment. The government had 
agreed to review the national minimum wage in mid-1977. 
A tripartite committee including representatives of 
the government, workers and employers agreed on a four 
cedis a day minimum, up from 2.70 cedis. Pressures 
from civil servants and then from the trade unions 
resulted in an across-the-board increase for most worké€frs. 
The final settlement, retroactive to July 1, 1977, 
increased wages as much as 111% at the lowest level. 
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Ghana, like many developing nations, depends on 
exports of a few raw materials to provice the foreign 
exchange for imports of the capital goods necessary 
for development, and the industrial goods and spare 
parts to keep its relatively large industrial sector 
operating effectively. The official exchange rate 
of the country's currency, the cedi, has been 
unchanged since 1972, at cedis 1.15 equals $1.00.* 

With a fixed exchange rate and continued inflation, 
foreign exchange became relatively cheap at the official 
rate and the gap between export earnings and the 

amounts of foreign exchange sought for imports widened. 
Restrictive techniques to control imports including 
foreign exchange controls and import licensing, special 
taxes, and prior deposits have proven relatively 
ineffective. 


In an effort to keep prices down and assure 
adequate supplies, the government has tried various 
controls on the distributive sector. Only designated 
outlets were permitted to sell "essential" commodities 
and a government agency was established to import 
these commodities for the entire economy. These 
controls have since been replaced by new ones. The 
Ministry of Consumer Affairs, for example,was recently 
established to regulate and promote consumer coopera- 
tives through which essential goods are distributed 
to members at controlled prices. These measures have 
failed to contain inflation, however, and shortages 
of both local and imported goods persist. 


Government officials recently have publicly 
advocated new monetary and fiscal policies to arrest 
the deteriorating economic situation. For example, 
in a recent speech to the Ghana Manufacturers' 
Association, the Commissioner (Minister) of Finance 
advocated budget discipline and the loosening of 
controls on foreign exchange and the distribution of 
goods. Most observers agree that fundamental reforms 
will be necessary to reverse the decline and lay the 
bases for future economic growth. 


Production - Agriculture 


Around 70% cf Ghanaians live in rural areas and 
depend on agriculture for much of their livelihood. 
The main food crops include cassava, maize, plantain, 
rice, and peanuts. These and other crops are primarily 
for domestic consumption, AS 4 result of adverse 
weather and other factors, harvests have been poor 


sk 


* The Ghana Government adopted a flexible exchange rate, 
On June 29, 1978 the exihange rate was 1.35 wale to $1. 
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Since 1975. Ghana has had to import sizeable quantities 
of staples such as rice, wheat and maize to meet 
domestic requirements. The northern part of the 

ccuntry has been particularly affected and several 
donors including the U.S. have provided food commodities 
to meet the emergency. The outlook for the 1977-78 
agricultural year appears to be better than the outlook 
for the previous three years, but it is too early to 
predict the harvest. 


Ghana's main cash crop and foreign exchange 
earner is cocoa. The country supplies about 20% of 
world cocoa output, but production has declined over 
the past decade. The Ghana Cocoa Marketing Board 
recently announced total purchases of the 1977-78 
main crop of 263,000 tons, down 47,000 tons from 
1976-77. Local observers generally agree that as much 
as 30 to 40,000 tons or more of this year's crop were 
smuggled to neighboring countries to be sold for hard 
currency. World cocoa prices reached record levels 
in 1977 and continue relatively high. Total receipts 
from cocoa, not including those smuggled out of Ghana, 
are expected to be around $850 million this year. 


Forestry 


Tropical hard woods are an important source of 
foreign exchange for Ghana. Logs and lumber are the 
main exports, but veneer, plywood and knocked-down 
furniture are also produced. Rising internal costs 
and shortages of capital equipment and supplies have 
hampered exports of forest products, however. Total 
shipments in the first quarter of 1978 were cedis 17.5 
million, down from cedis 61.4 million in the same 
period of last year. 


Fishing 


Fish are an important ingredient in the local 
diet and Ghana has a relatively well-developed fishing 
industry. Much of the fishing is done by traditional 
fishermen using dug out canoes, but several firms 
have coastal and high seas fishing operations. In 
1975 the total marine catch was 203,000 metric tons, 
but Ghana remains a net importer of fish. In mid-1977 
the government-owned State Fishing Corporation ordered 
new fishing vessels from Italy and the Netherlands to 
modernize its Tema based fleet. A trade mission 
representing the U.S. fisheries industries visited 
Ghana in June 1977 and found a potential market for 





some of their products. 
Manufacturing 


Ghana has a relatively large manufacturing 
sector, with industries such as textiles, cement, 
brewing, tobacco, rubber products and vehicle assembly 
well represented. Most firms depend heavily on 
imported raw materials and components, however. 
Foreign exchange allocated for these imports has not 
been sufficient, and most factories are operating 
below capacity with many plants closed intermittently 
due to shortages of imported inputs and/or spare 
parts. 


Mining & Construction 


The extractive sector has long been a large 
employer and an important source of foreign exchange. 
Exports of gold, the most important mineral, totaled 
cedis 82.3 million in 1977. Other minerals produced 
are manganese, diamonds (chiefly industrial), and 
bauxite. There has been little new investment in 
the extractive industries and mining suffers from 
shortages of imported equipment and parts. Thus, the 
output of Ghana's "traditional" minerals has tended 
to stagnate in recent years. 


A new development in the extractive sector is 
the discovery of oil in commercial quantities. A U.S. 
firm has now drilled 6 wells off the coast of Central 
Ghana, and Government officials have said production 
would begin in 1979. The discovery is modest by 
world standards, but it has stirred the interest of 
other petroleum firms and new offshore concessions 
are expected over the next few months. 


No data on new construction are available, but 
the pace of luxury housing starts in Accra and other 
principal towns appears to be on the increase. Projects 
are often delayed because of shortages of imported 
building materials, principally cement. 


Foreign Assistance 


Bilateral donors and multilateral agencies such 
as the World Bank, the African Development Bank and 
the United Nations provide technical and financial 
assistance for eConomic development efforts in Ghana. 
The only recent, large infrastructure project in 





Ghana is the Kpong Hydroelectric scheme. The dam 

and other works, to cost around $230 million, will 
have a capacity of 160 MW when completed in 1981. 

The World Bank, the Canadian International Development 
Agency, the European Investment Bank and Arab sources 
are providing financing for the complex. The World 
Bank is also financing the reconstruction of a trunk 
road near Accra and the modernization of Ghana's 
telecommunications network. 


The U.S. AID program has two major elements. 
First, it is assisting the Government to formulate 
and execute rural development programs focused on 
the small farmer. This element is aimed at providing 
the small farmer with access to needed agricultural 
inputs (extension services, credit, seed, fertilizer, 
etc.) that will increase his productivity. Other 
AID programs are providing training for the officers 
and staffs of various ministries concerned with rural 
development so that they may better plan, coordinate 
and implement their programs. 


A second AID emphasis is to improve Ghanaian 
health and family planning programs. AID is assisting 
the Government to develop a national health policy 
and to translate that policy into outreach programs 
for the delivery of health services to rural areas. 


Besides the United States, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Canada and the United Kingdom are important 
bilateré] aid donors. Preference in supplying 
equipment and services for projects funded by these 
countries and other bilateral donors is usually 
given to firms of the donor nation. Small-scale 
implements and other farm inputs are the principal 
U. S. products that are eligible for financing 
through AID. 


U.S.-Ghanaian Economic Relations 


Trade 


The United States has been Ghana's main supplier 
of agricultural commodities and an important source 
of manufactured goods such as tractors, lubricants, 
and machinery for construction and mining. In 1976 
U.S. sales to Ghana were $133 million, or 16% of 
total imports and in the first half of 1977 were 
$78 million. The U.S. is also an important market 
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for Ghana, particularly for the country's main 
export, cocoa. In 1976 U.S. imports from Ghana 
totaled $155 million and in the first half of 1977 
were $112.5 million. 


The Government of Ghana's annual import program 
is designed to ensure that the country's foreign 
exchange receipts cover necessary imports. Foreign 
exchange earnings from cocoa exports, the key variable, 
are expected to total at least $850 million in 1978, 
while other export receipts should bring the total 
to over $1 billion. The initial 1978 program, likely 
to be reduced, was set at $1.4 billion. Delays in 
the issuance of import licenses and letters of credit 
have been greater than in the past and no letters 
of credit were issued until late in the first quarter. 
Ghanaian trade regulations prohibit or restrict the 
import of certain products, chiefly consumer goods, 
to protect local industries. In practice, however, 
imports of these goods are sometimes permitted. The 
Ghanaian tariff has been simplified and duties on 
consumer items are generally higher than those on 
other goods. 


The best prospects for U.S. exporters appear to 
be in supplying capital equipment for forestry, mining, 
agriculture and fishing. Observers generally agree 
that these areas have proven potential which the 
government is interested in developing. The Embassy 
is hosting a U.S. Department of Commerce exhibit of 
catalogs from American manufacturers of machinery and 
eguipment for the logging and forestry industry in 
June 1978. Another catalog show, for agricultural 
equipment, is scheduled for later this year. The 
initial response to these trade promotion events has 
been positive and they should stimulate considerable 
interest in U.S. products. 


Investment 


U.S. investment in Ghana is near $275 million 
with the Volta Aluminium Company smelter, owned by 
Kaiser and Reynolds, accounting for about 80% of this 
total. Other American firms operating in Ghana include 
Firestone, Texaco, Mobil and Union Carbide. The 
delay in repatriating profits and dividends and the 
general economic slowdown has discouraged new foreign 
investment, however. A notable exception is in 
petroleum exploration. The recent discovery of oil 
in commercial quantities has stimulated interest in 
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exploration and international firms are negotiating 
petroleum concession agreements with the Ghanaian 
Government. 


A free zone in Ghana's main port, Tema, may also 
stimulate new foreign investment. The developers 
hope that foreign investors will use Ghanaian labor 
and the port to tap Nigeria, the largest market in 
West Africa, and other nations of the Economic 
Community of West Africa. Investors in the free 
zone will receive various tax concessions, including 
exemption from income and employment taxes, 
import duties and sales taxes. 


Available by subscription from the Superintendent of Documents, GPO, Washington, D.C. 20402. Annual subscription, $37.50. Foreign mailing, $9.40 
additional. Single copies, 50 cents, available from Publications Sales Branch, Room 1617, U.S. Department of Commerce Washington, D.C. 20230. 
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Country 
Marketing 
Managers 


Commercial and economic information on most trading part- 
ners of the United States is available from the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 


A Country Marketing Manager is responsible for a country 
or group of countries as listed below. Assistance or informa- 
tion about marketing in these countries may be obtained by 
dialing these key people directly: 202-377 plus the given 


extension. 


Area Extension 


Africa 


Algeria, Libya, Morocco, Tunisia 
Remainder of Africa (except Egypt) 


Europe 


France and Benelux Countries 

Germany and Austria 

Italy, Greece and Turkey 

Nordic countries 

Spain, Portugal, Switzerland and Yugoslavia 
United Kingdom and Canada 


Far East 


Australia and New Zealand 
Fast Asia and Pacific 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 


Latin America 


Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay 

Mexico, Central America, and Panama 

Remainder of South America and Caribbean 
countries 


Near East 


Bahrain, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Oman, 
Peoples Democratic Republic of Yemen, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, United Arab Emirates, 
Yemen Arab Republic 

Iran, Israel, Egypt 


Eastern Europe 
USSR 
Peoples Republic of China 


5767 
3865 


4504 
$228 
3944 
3848 
2795 
4421 


3646 
$401 
2425 
2522 


$427 
2314 


2995 








